THE LIE -HATER: 


A COMEDY. 


T^im’ilrd fr*m tb« Oarman of If tltbui, 


character*: 


LORD DEHRY. 

uniTiNGnotf, a young painter, 
RAROTtET OLDCASSTLE, 

RALPH, Ai> servant. 


Thomas, coachman 
HEMIY, servant 
EVELINA | lord Derby's daughter * 
hanjsah, her maid. 


I of U>Rlt &E&BT. 


SCENE.—An island on the Scottish eoast. A garden saloon 7 belonging to Lord Derby's castle. 
In the bad ground are glass door s looiing oni upon the pari. 


{Enter Hawaii and U\Lvn t from different sides.) 


A NNAII U it you, Hul|sh f 
really ? 

fialp A, What \ Do you 
know me still T 

Hannah. Blockhead! it 
is hardly three months since 
we parted in Edinburgh, 
j Ralph. Three months ! 
and you still remember me f 
You are, indeed, the queen of all faithful maiden*! 

HannnA. Jesting aside, I have longed for you 

a sick man longs for death. 

Ralph* Very much obliged. 

Hannah, It is impossible for me to remain 
any longer in this vale of tears. 

Ralph. AhJ How so? Are you not serving 
a Cretans? 

Hannah. If every grain of the sand on our 
*ea-shore were gold, I would not remain any 
longer. We are fiaed here upon an island, look¬ 
ing right and left upon the open sea ; before us 
are cliffs, and behind us rocks; in the spring we 
hear the wild geese gabble and envy Robinson 
Crusoe, for having found human footprints, at 
least, in the sand, 
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Ralph- Is your master such a man hater ? 
Hannah. He is a lie-hater. He would as¬ 
semble men around him, by the thousand, if they 
: only spoke the truth. 

; Ralph, A strange fancy ! 

Hannah* It is just that which has driven him 
| into this cursed solitude. In the world, no body 
would have any thing more to do with him. 
Ralph. Very naturally. 

Hannah. Id his youth he w as a great favorite 
with, I do not remember w bat, prince, until the 
' truth-fever attacked him, even at court. 

\ Ralph. Then his day of grace was past. 

Hannah. He once loved a beautiful lady, by 
whom his affection was reciprocated. In a mu- 
: ment of excessive candor she begged him to give 
J her a true list of all her failings* He did not 
■: allow himself to be asked twice— 

; Ralph. And—was immediately sent about his 
■ business. Very natural. 

J Hannah. One of his best friends w rote a bad 
; book. 

J Ralph. He did not tell him so ? 
j Ilanttah. Certainly, 

i Ralph. That was an end to friendship* 
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Hannah. Once, on his way from London, he j 
wa« attacked by robbers, They look what they 
found, thanked him, politely, and asked jestingly, 
if he still bad any thing more of value about him, 
it Oh, yes, 1 * answered he, calmly; ** What is it V 3 ) 
m A casket of diamond*. 11 They thought at first, 
he was jesting, but on searching, found what he 
had stated to be true, took bis diamonds, and 
laughed over the folly which would not even 
deceive robbers. 

Ralph. Was the man bom in the moon? 

1 IanTiah. From these little circumstances you j 
may be able to form some idea of bis character. 
He loves truth as Dutchmen love cleanliness; J 
they eat cold victuals rather than blacken a pot by 
placing it over the fire; he makes shift to exist 
upon this wretched island, rather than allow his 
lips to be desecrated by the most trifling false¬ 
hood. All this, as far as he is concerned, might 
be well enough; but he wishes every one, who 
comes near him, to worship his idol with just as 
much stupid enthusiasm as himself. 

Ralph , If *o t bow in the world do you get 
along with him ? 

Hannah. Oh, I lie as much as I please—but 
1 do it with management, 1 am, however, com¬ 
pelled to keep my bra in on the rack, every day, 
in order to deceive him; for he is no fool, I can 
tell you, And to what can I look forward? the 
frightful prospect of wandering about this desert 
a dried up old maid. This island is the most 
tiresome in the whole ocean; this castle is the 
most tiresome place upon the whole island ; and 
my master is the most tiresome person in this 
castle. Do you understand, now', why I did 
every thing to favor your master’s suit, when we 
were at Edinburgh? I will gel away from this 
cursed island ! I will be rescued from this temple 
of truth even if, out of despair, I should marry 
you. 

Ralph. Ah! indeed!—You have profited, 
already, I ace, by your illustrious example. Is 
the daughter, too, so mad about the truth ? 

Hannah. She is a child after her father's own 
heart. Our late visit to Edinburgh was her first 
flight. If we can only get her there permanently, 

I will manage her beautifully* 

Ralph. Under your guidance she will make 
brilliant advances, I have no doubt. 

Hannah I hope so— if your master can, only 
—did you say he bad arrived ? 

Ralph. Certainly, and he sent me in advance 
to deliver his letters of introduction. 

Hannah, Well, I hope he will manage to get 
into the good graces of my master ; for many a 
one, l can tell you, has already, received his 
walking papers. He must not flatter him. 

Ralph, My master is an old courtier, and 


never fear but be will discover his weak points. 
He has no rivals ? 

Hannah , Ah! good heaven! no man in hi? 
rentes strays in this direction ; except, perhaps, 
some traveler, who has been seized by a wKltc 
to see the most savage country »t the extreme 
end of creation- None but painters, mineralogists, 
geologists, or whatever such people are called, 
set foot upon this island—never any body of dis¬ 
tinction. There is a young painter with ui 
now, who has ventured here in consequence of 
the rtiggedness of the rocks. My lady hu had 
her pomait painted;—probably for your master 

Ralph. Does she love my master ? 

Hannah. Yes, I believe so, for I hear her 
sometimes speak of him. At all events she will 
be glad enough to escape from this cage. 

Ralph . And my master will be glad 
to catch the little bird with golden feathers; for, 

I must confess to you that our finances, are m 
rather bad condition. We write bills of exchange, 
as fast as we can ; but our paper is not held in 
the highest estimation, and if this speculation 
should fail~- 

Hanvah. Hist! I hear the old lord—he is 
busy* it seems. Wail a moment and, when you 
speak, for your master, be careful not to alter 
the least falsehood. 

Ralph. That in an odious exaction. 

[Both withdraw into the bach ground.) 

[Enter Lord Dtnrr, Thomas, and Hunt?) 

Lord Derby. Thomas ! 

Thomas. Sir. 

Lord Derby* The horte I have just bought 
has the staggers* 

Thomas. Yes, your lordship, I sa w that he bad, 

Lard Derby, Why did you not tell me ? 

Thomas. Became he was already bought* iir 

Lord Derby, Hut you praised the animal, my 
much, before I bought him- 

Thom a*. Because he seemed to strike your 
lordship s fancy. 

Jytrd Derby, lint he cl id not please you. 

Thomas. 1 would not have taken him as s 
present, 

Tjord Derby* And yet you praised him. 1 d* 
not wish your services any longer. 

Thomas, Your lordship? 

Jjtrd Derby, Gel your wages, and go—jou 
are dismissed, 

Thomas, Hut I did not advise your lordibir 
to buy the hoise. 

Lord Derby, The horse-dealer was an iifl- 
i poster, and you are a liar. 

Thomas. Why, in horse-dealing lying andde- 
\ ceptiorj Hie allowable; the most excellent people 
have no twinges of conscience about such a 
as that* 
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' Derby. It U incredible, but the fellow 
Henry! 

y. Your lordship ? 

Dir by. The beggar whom I drove away, 
ily. yesterday—because 1 was in a peevish 
-I have since learned, is an industrious 
ivhove foliage ami loom bad been burned. 
t. It is true, your lordship. 

Derby. Did you know that, yesterday? 
i. Oh, 1 have known the honest tel low 
g time. 

Derby. And yet you remained silent 
iimissed him. 

. Recause your lordship was in a bad 
1 thought it better to wait for a more 
: moment. 

)erby. A more favorable moment to 
truth ? You may go. 

I meant well, your lordship, 
ierby. Go my son. 1 cannot have such 
tiers about me. 

| Oh, heaven ! what would my blessed 
y to this ! she has always taught me 
nt never speak the truth to our masters. 

~{Exit ) 

t rby. Detestable principles! they shall 
root In my house. I will drive forth 
even if, in the end, 1 am compelled to 
myself. 

A rid* to Hannah .) This is an eccentric 
indeed. I can scarcely trust myself 
ny despatches, 

( Aside to Ralph.) Be bold, for he 
takes boldness for truth, 

{Comine forward) My lord— 
rhy. Who are you? 

I have the honor to be in the service 
drastic, who has just arrived upon the 

by. What more? 

And who desires to have ilie honor of 
n your lordship. 

by. {Mattering to himself.) Wait 
st upid manner of speaking. 

Vfiti sends, in advance, these letters ol 

iy. I hate letters of introduction— 
with falsehoods. {He read*.) Yes, 

: Grandison, too. Well, I await him. 
Ie has heard so much that is good 
your lordship, 

y. That is false. Be silent and go, 
Aside.) Hu! what a bear. {Exit.} 
y. Another wooer. Since the girl 
weeks at Edinburgh, I have had no 

No wonder. Such an amiable young 


> Jsord Derby, And such a rich father, eh ? 
Hannah. That consideration, may, certainly, 

'■ influence some. But this baronet.— 

| Lord Derby. Do you know him? 

Hannah. Oh, yes. I was born and raised 
you will remember, in the capitol. 

Lord Derby, How is he estimated there. 

Hannah. Very highly. 

iMrd Derby. In what manner ? 

Hannah. He has the reputation, amongst 
many, of being a man of honor. 

Lord Derby, Yes, | know what is meant by 
; so-called men of honor. 

Hannah. He is much blamed on account of 
■ his rough manner. 

Lord Derby. How so? 

Hannah. Because he often calls people things, 
to their faces, which they do not like to hear. 
Lord Derby. Does he? 

Hannah. My lady Percy, who always desires 

> to be thought young, asked him, once, whether 
\ he could guess how old she was. << Why not,” 

I replied he, oyou danced at my grandmother's 
wedding.” 

) Lord Derby. [Shilling hie head.) Hem? 

Hannah. The bishop of Lincoln, once boasted 
! of the silence which reigned in his church, when 
he preached, “No wonder," replied the baronet. 

\ « for all the congregation sleeps.” 

Lord Derby. That does not please me. Truth 
must never attempt to be witty. 

Hannah, [Aside.) Have 1 made a misstep ? 
Itord Derby, Go, call my daughter. 

Hannah, (dir the goes.) Heaven, help us out 
! of this prison. [Exit.) 

Lord Derby. I have, already, been compelled 
to despatch a half dozen such gentlemen, A 
' vexatious employment—but not wearisome, for 
nothing is easier than to catch these wooers lying 
\ They generally regard the temple of Hymen as a 
mouse trap. As 1 live, I wit I have an honest, 
truth-telling man for my son-in-law, or my 
daughter shall go to a nunnery! There comes 
the young painter with his usual modest air. up 
the walk. The fellow has gamrd my Jove, foT 
; he has his heart upon his tongue. It may be 
that I am prejudiced, in his favor by his profes¬ 
sion. K velina’s portrait is a mas ter-piece—and 
not all flattered. That is so much the more le- 
markable, because the maiden, as 1 have observed, 
has made a deep impression upon him. 

[Enter Humtinodom,) 

Huntingdon. My work is finished, my lord, 
and I have come To take leave. 

Lord Derby. I have not, however, told you 
to go. 

Huntingdon. You Lave spongers enough about 
you, without me. 
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ARTHUR S MAGAZINE 


Do you find my house pleasant ? 
Yes. 

Remain, then. 

Willingly! if I can earn my 


You might do that very easily 


Lord Derby ^ 

Huntingdon* 

Lord Dir if y. 

Huntingdon. 
broad. 

Lord Dirby. 
if you were not to obstinate. 

Huntingdon* Obstinate ! 

Lord Dar6y. Have I not desired you to make 
a copy or that beautiful painting, by Hannibal 
Caraccio T 

Huntingdon. You have been deceived, my 
lord, about the painting. It is not by Hannibal 
Caraccio; it ia a very mediocre performance. 

Lord Dirty* { A*id* } Bravo ! {Aloud) 
What is that to you, it you make money by 
copying it? 

Huntingdon. Should I dare to make any 
pretensions to the name of an artist if 1 were in¬ 
different about what I painted ? 

iorrf Dirty. An artist rtniit frequently ac¬ 
commodate himself to the tastea of people, who 
can pay. 

Ko t my lord. 

Or else he stands in great dan- 


HustUrtgdoH. Behind your back, out of «*■ 
pect for you, I would say nothing. 

Lord Dtrhy t J ha ve often been complimented 
in London, on account of my taste for paintings 
Huntingdon, It is very possible that you 
may have been complimented. 

Lord Dirty, My park does not please you ? 
I have not said so. 

But it is so, nevertheless ? You 


Huntingdon* 
Lord Derby. 
are silent? 
Huntingdon* 
Lord Dtrby . 
my park. 

Huntingdon. 
JLttrd Dirty . 


Yes, my lord. 

I wish to hear your opinion of 


Huntingdo n. 
fjord Dirty* 
get of starving, 
Hu nt i rigdon * 
Lord Dirty, 
You are proud. 

Huntingdon, 
Lord Dirty. 


Better starve. 

{A*idi,) Bravo! {Aloud .J 


Yes, my lord. 

Trust to my experience, when 
I say to you that pride never enables a man to 
reach a desired end. 

Huntingdon* The place upon which we stand 
is often more worthy than that we struggle to 
attain. 

Lord Dirty. It is said that a little pliancy 
becomes your condition. 

JIutuittgdon. Rectitude most becomes an art lit. 

Lord Dtrly. And your youth. 

lit* ni ingdon. Frankness be st bee om ea you! h. 

Lord Dirty* You pass judgment, boldly, 
upon many tbinga. 

Huntingdon, I do not attempt to judge any 
thing without undemanding it. 

Lord Dirty. You find my gallery of paint¬ 
ings bad? 

Huntingdon. 

Lord Dirty. 
tion ? 

ffn utingdon. 

Lad Dirty. 


Yes, my lord. 

Not an original in the codec- 


Not one. 

Many to w'hom I have shown 
it, have been charmed with the paintings. 

Huntingdon, They were no connoisseurs, 
or else they wished to flatter you. 

Lord Derby* But am not I a connoisseur? 
Huntingdon. No, my lord. 

Lord Derby. Do you say that to my face? 


It ii quite pretty. 

Quite pretty T Do you call 
rugged rocks on the sea shore, pretty! 

Huntingdon. Nature in this island, is mi 
jestical; but you have crowded upon it so man; 
embellishments! in the way of little houses and 
temples, that it reminds me of the pillars of Si 
Peter’s church, which loie their quiet sublimity 
in consequence of the petty decorations by which 
they are covered. 

Lord Dirty. ( Atidi .} Spoken from his soul. 
{Aloud ,) "'But a desire to embellish is nluml to 
men. 

Huntingdon. The desire, but rarely the art; 
and those often excel most, in this respect, who 
make as few additions, as possible to nature. 

Lord Dirty. {Atidi.) Right! I 

perceive, very plainly, that 1 have not succeeded 
in gaining your esteem. 

Huntingdon. O, yes, my lord, fully. How 
unjust should I be, if my respect were to depend 
upon the degree of taste yon display for my att. 
It is only necessary to visit your villages, to see 
the prosperity of your tenants, and to hear year 
name blessed by a thousand tongues, to esteem 
and honor you as you deserve. 

Lard Dirty* But in my park ? 

IftmtingtloH. There sigh* nature. 

Lord Derby. But in my gallery ? 

Huntingdon. There sighs art. 

Lord Dirty . We will no longer d iapute about 
the matter—You will, perhaps, discover in the 
end that I understand something about it. At 
present I wish to keep you here. X want a land¬ 
scape by you, painted from nature. 

Huntingdon. An employment which I will 
undertake with pleasure, The iiland is full of 
fine views. I have already sketched several, 
amongst which you may take your choke. 

Lord Dirty. No* no* There ia a particular 
view I have a great desire to possess—it is above 
ui there, on the hill, where the pyramid stands. 

Huntingdon. I have often gone by the spot, 
but never perceived any striking beauty about the 
place. 
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Lord Derby, I im very well utia- 

fjed of that* 

Huntingdon. But I will go there immediately. 
Lord Derby. There ii do harry ; I with you, 
fir*t, to copy the portrait of my (laughter, 

Huntingdon. [Starting.) Are you not sat¬ 
isfied with the original? 

Lord Derby. Oh, yes, perfectly; and it is 
just for that reason 1 wish to keepit, {Observing 
Huntingdon t sharply.) My daughter will Soon 
marry, and her bride groom would, doubtless, like 
lo possess a copy. 

Huntingdon. 1 beg that you will excuse me, 
for declining to perJbrm this task. 

Lord Derby. .Do you never copy ? 
Huntingdon . Sometimet, certainly■ 

Lord Derby. Why then will you not copy 
my daughter’s portrait? 

Unusingdon, Pardon me—l have reasons. 
Lard Derby. Which you desire to conceal 
front me ? 

Huntingdon* Ya. 

Lard Derby. I remember to have heard That 
jo* sometimes paint miniatures—-that will answer 
my purpose; Evelina, shall ait to you, again. 
MaMtingdifti. Pardon me, my lord. 

Lord Derby. {Asulc.) She has, already, sat 
to him too often. 

Huntingdon. I hasten to the pyramid. 

Lord Derby. Well, as you please^but I beg 
that you will paint tan amort y only. 

• Huntingdon. {Sighing in spite of kimttlf.) 
Com amore ! t {Bait*} 

Lard Darby. He is my man! Not one false 
word has be uttered, although, I have used every 
effort to entrap him. He would not, it is true, 
acknowledge his love, yet he scorned u false pre¬ 
test for declining to copy the portrait—he said 
lather: «I have reason, which I do not wish to 
disclose. 11 1 

{Enter Evelina.) 

Evelina. Good morning, dear father. 

Lard Derby, 1 have sent for you, to say that 
another wooer is knocking at the door, 

Evelina. Ah! who is it ? 

Lard Derby. Baron Oldcastle, from Edin¬ 
burgh. Do you know him ? 

Evelina. I have danced with him. 

Lord Derby. Ah, well! yon know him well 
enough, then. A girl seldom knows more of her 
betrothed than that she has danced with him. 
Evelina. Am I already betrothed to him ? 
lard Derby. Not yet. Do you like him ? 
Evelina. Yes. 

Lord Derby . But, I must like hint, also, 
Evelina, Certainly. 

Lord Derby. And if he pleases me, will you 
marry him willingly ? 

H* 


Evelina. Willingly ? I do not know. 

Lard Derby, You have often said to me that 
the man who had my consent would be entirely 
pleasing to you. 

Evelina. Yes, I have said so. 

Lard Derby. And you meant it, I hope 7 
Evelina. Oh yes, I certainly did. 

Lard Derby < Perhaps yon have altered your 
mind? 

Evelina. I do not know—before replying I 
must examine my heart. 

Lard Derby. Do so, immed Lately * I will in 
the meantime walk up and down the rooiiu 
{Evelina stand* in thpttgbt.} 

Lord Derby. {jIjn/*.) Many a father would 

wish, at each a moment as this, lo be able to see 
into his daughter's heart. I do not. J know, 
however, that she will open it to me.—Well, 
Evelina, what is the result of your iclf-cxamina* 
tUm i 

Evelina. I am not able to decide at once, 
fully—but it seems to me as if I should not marry. 
willingly. 

Lord Derby, That ii, this baronet? 

Evelina . Yes, this baronet. 

Lord Derby . But some other person 7 
Evelina. When another comes 1 will ex¬ 
amine myself, again. 

Lord Derby. Perhaps, when in Edinburgh, 
you made a choice yourself, 

Evelina. If I had done so, I should have told 
you of it at once. 

Jjord Derby. Or, you may have seen, some* 
where, a man who appears to you worthy of your 
preference ? 

Evelina. I do not know. 

Lord Derby , Think, for a moment ? 
Evelina* {After a pa nee.) My father speaks 
of such men as might ask my hand in mar¬ 
riage ? 

Lord Derby. Any honorable man may do so 
Evelina , Indeed ? 

Lord Derby. Certainly. 

Evelina. Well—in t!*at case. 

Lord Derby . Well ? 

Evelina. Then 1 do know one* who appear r 
to me more worthy than all others 
Lord Derby. Who may he be 1 
Evelina. {Wit bout embarrassment.) Thr 
young painter 

Lord Derby * So *—Do you love him ? 

Evelina. I do not know. 

Lord Derby . Do you often think of him ? 
Evelina. Ah, yes ! very often. 

Lord Derby. Do you seek his company ? 
Evelina, Oh* no—that is not becoming. 
Lord Derby. But unsought is it pleasant to you 7 
Err line. Always pleasant. 
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Airavt’a MiGiiin. 


Lord Dirty. Bow do yoa fool wk#o Jw ip-, 
peori ? 

£(Wiw. Very well. 

Lord Dirty. Doe*your heart Uurob? 

Yd, it hnt. 

W Dirty. A ad whon ho looks yon la the 
face, do you blush t 

Eniitut. Almost, I believe. 

ford Dirty. Does be look tenderly at you ? 

Eniina. I do not koo»r. 1 always cast 
down my eye* ? 

Lord Dirty. Bat wbeo be painted your por- : 

trait! 

Ertlina. Yas,—then I certainly could not jj 
cast my eyes down. 

Lord Dirty. That cmnsed you to feel afitited. ; 

Kalina. Heaven knows why! 

Lard Dirty. Has be never spoken to you of :j 
love ! 

Etitiina. Certainly not—1 should have told ; 
you, if be had. 

Lord Dirty. Listen, Eveline; I will disclose 1 
a secret to you: You love the young painter. 

Evtluta. Really' That would be dread- ■ 



taken, is a vary 
dentand why it sbraid have 

R-inm. That is poeaiWe, for f« 
thing with tbo eye of art, only, and 
farther thin: «Bpw will this look « 

Who hnowa whai raniiileaonee sUaobma 
to this placet What would yen any, I 
if 1 were to bag yon to paint my 
Huntingdon. (Hatfitp.) 

Mha Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Is w 
yard, under the locust bashes. 

Huntingdon, I have never seen yu 
Eviiina. I go there very rarely, a 
when I do go, I experience hdf jayM 
rowful feelings, for, us a child, I lowed it 
then id; other pltct, 

Huntingdon. Art JM Ina happy, 
formerly ? 

Emlmm, Fefhipi Mk I 
—« very good mother. 

Huntingdon. It ■■■ill to mm 
unbounded love of jour fist her is * 
her Iom. 

Emelina. A 


fill* 

Lard Derby. U Mf possibly pui sway. 
At present reee t ve be ronet 0 LdcaaUe. He pleased 
you in Edinburgh end you may still And him 
agreeable. He belongs to one of the Ant fomi* 
ties, and it would not be unpleasant to plays first 
part in the Capitol. Think of this—- we will talk 
more about it hereafter (fiA) 

J5? veiina, So, it was low ? Was 1 not a r 

child to be so much frightened at it—it ia a I 
pleasant peaceful feeling- My father thinks it 
will soon pass away ?—[ should be sorry for that. 
Can the baronet please me, again ? possibly—but J 
I doubt it. And wbit he said of the part which ! 
I should play in the Capitol, cannot be, I know ; : 
Tor I was there a few weeks, only, and the people 
laughed in my face, and called me the queer little 
islander , because 1 spoke out all I thoughthow- 
then could I play a part there, my life long? There ' 
comes Mr. Huntingdon- Now will 1 observe, ■ 
closely, whether or not I love him Heart ■ 
throbs ? Yea, there they are again. 

( Enter HuST1M;dON*) 

Huntingdon, Pardon me, miis T I expected 1 
to find your father, here. 

Evelina. For what shall I pardon you? 

Unntimgdm i. For my hasty Balance- I ( 

disturbed your reflections. 

Evelina* 0b t I can defer them till another j 
time. What have you there? j 

Huntingdon. A rough sketch of a landscape 
which your father wishes me to paint. 

Err/ifla, Let me see it. 

Huntingdon. The place, from which it is 




I lore my father, unspeakably, yet be it a I 
ohi of me. My mother did 
I have often contended with 
heard me aay wbst, upon reflection 1 
bered to have passed in tbo atillimm of m 
only- But aba was everpresent ia i 

Huntingdon* { Aeide.) Wlwtchildlike parity: 
Ktf/i/ 10 , ^Drying m t#w.) Bat ibo IM 
two years ago, 

Huntingdon, Banish this i 
Eveline* Oh, no, I do not wish 1 
to speak of her, and I 
father. 

Huntingdon. Why f 
Evelina. He loved her eo Bunch, that if < 
him deeply and makm him nd and gloomy- Ibnl 
discovered that, I avoid speaking of bar to him 
But when 1 find say body whom I low, I epee 
my heart to them. 

Huntingdon. Whom you level 
Evelina. Yes, 1 said to. 

Huntingdon. And your grieving heart has 
opened itself to me ? 

Evelina. Yes 
Huntingdon. Evelina !- 
Evelina. For what T 
Jluuti/igdoH* The 

wares. 


Evelina. My name ia Evelina. 

Huntingdon. But it ia not proper that t 
should so call you. 

Evelina. You did not mean any harm. 
Huntingdon. 1 would shed my Mm) for you! 
Evelina. I wish you wen my brother. 
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Huntingdon. (Aside,) Where shall I look 
for strength—I forget myself—I most remain 
bore no longer. 

There comes some one up the 
•venue, —It must certainly be the baronet, who 
desire* to become my hushand,^Yes } yes, it is 
he, 

Huntingdon. Your husband ? 

fti/ma. That is, if he pleases me. 

Huntingdon. Do yon ilretdy know him? 

Ev*liu&. Oh, yea; I danced with him in 
Edinburgh. 

Huntingdon. And were you pleased with 
him ? 

Evelina. Tolerably well, 

Huntingdon. Then there is no doubt— 

Evelina. With your permission, there is, 
■till; great doubt, 

Huntingdon. {Aside.) Fool that 1 am; bow 
does it concern me, (Afo**d.) Oh, may you be 
happy ! 

£r«/iqtf. Do you wish so ? 

Huntingdon, Most ardently—as I desire 
my own happiness. 

Evsiina. {Tenderly.) Thank you, dear Hun¬ 
tingdon. 

Huntingdon. {Aside*} 1 am no longer 
master of myself. 

{Enter Baronet Oimastli and Hannah.) 

Baronet Old castle. There she is, the beautU 
ful creature,, about whom the whole town of 
Edinburgh is talking and dreaming. I come, 
miss, to bring you the homage of the whole 
Capitol, and, above all, my own, 

Evelina, You are welcome t baronet. My 
father will be here, presently—he bade me receive 
you. 

Baronet Oldeastle. He has done well, Very 
well. This paradise is rendered doubly charm¬ 
ing, since the door is opened by sn angel. How 
have you been, fair miss, since you tore your 
charms from the great world, and buried yourself 
in this melancholy desert ? 

Evelina. 1 thought you just now called this 
melancholy desen a paradise. 

Baronet Old castle. By your presence it has 
been changed to one; as Titania created* charming 
valley between two naked rocks. But the capi- 
lot, miss, the court, the world, have claims upon 
you. 

Evelina. Of what nature ? 

Baronet Old castle. Such claims as a crown 
has upon the most precious jewels. You fled, 
and our brilliant circle became tod,—particularly 
your slave whom you left fettered behind you. 
Would you believe it ? Since that time, I have 
danced but twice-^-but twice, upon my soul; and 
both time* against my will. Tbs young duchess 


of Albemarle would give me no peace—I must 
dance. 1 was dragged unwillingly upon the Boor 
But J danced, no longsr t with those lightly trip- 
ping feet, which had the good fortune to excite 
your admiration, and into which, when I had your 
lovely hand, my whole soul appeared to have 
descended; they were heavy machines, no longer 
blessed by your heavenly glances. 

Evelina. Ha ' ha! hi l bn! ha ! 

Baronet Oldeastle, You laugh ? A happy 
omen. Yes, fair lady, I have come in order to 
jiud, again, my lost happiness. I have tom the 
flowery fetters of our ladies, dashed into the 
waves, clambered over the rocks, and here I am, 

Evelina. 1 fear that you will find no indem¬ 
nification, here. 

Baronet Oldeastle* Fear nothing—love can 
accomplish much. We will pluck Bowers, gather 
herbs, tend sheep—yes, we will transplant Arcadia 
to this island, until winter shake* has snow- 
covered head—then will we repair to the proud 
Edinburgh, which ha* lost, in you, its most pre¬ 
cious ornament. 

Evelina, Pardon the poor islander, baronet 
Oldeastle, who knows not how to reply to all 
these beautiful things. We live here in perfect 
simplicity of word and action— 

Huntingdon. But this simplicity is so noble, 
so charming. 

Baronet Oldcastle. (TTfto, for the first tints, 
becomes aware of Huntingdon's presence.) Who 
is this individual? 

Evelina. It is Mr. Huntingdon, a painter, 
from London, p 

Baronet Oldcastle, Ah, indeed ! I am de¬ 
lighted to hear it. I am, myself, a connoisseur, 
)n Edinburgh, I sometime* invite artists to dine 
with me— (with a patronising airf When you 
come there— 

(Huff TING non bows.) 

Hannah. [Pulling the BaRoNet’* sleeve and 
drawing him aside.) Will your honor permit 
me to have a word with you ? 

Baronet Oldcastle. What do you wish, my 
child ? 

Hu Tin ah, I see the old lord coming_hss 
Ralph told you how you must conduct yourself 
with this eccentric being. 

Baronet Oldcastle, Yes—he ha* said some¬ 

thing about a number of peculiarities* 

Hannah. No flattery, for heaven's sake. 

Baronet Oldcastle. I thank you, my good 
child, for your advice, but you know nothing 
about the matter. There is no man living, upon 
earth, who, at heart, hates flattery, if it it only 
accommodated to his taste; and I understand how 
to dish it up for this occasion. 

Hannah. He is crafty* I am afraid— 
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Bar an Oldoastl*. And what am f —am ) to 
vary dull 7 Don't five yourself any trouble, my 
dear, bat jml let m* alone to manage the old 
fellow. 

(Hanyaii lioiii her head} 

Baronet iMdomeUo. (Turning in Evelina.) 
Pardon me, fair dame; in withdrawing, for a few 
minute*, only, my gaze tram your beautiful couu* 
tenance. I hare committed a robbery upon my 
luppineu. 

EvtUmm* Here comet tuf father {Aeido,} 
Heaven be thanked! 

[Enter Loan Deiju\) 

Baronet Uldeaeth. My lord, you tee a man, 
before you, who it determined to do honor to the 
introduction* of hit friends. 

Lord Hirlf. If these introduction* have not 
flattered you, 1 give you my band, and bid you 
welcome, 

Bar an ft OlJe&sti*. I should not feel disposed 
to 1 hank my friends, if they hare flattered me, J 
present myself as 1 am—I do not desire to *p 
peer better t han I am,—here, least of all. 

Lord Derby. No where, no where, baronet. 

Bar omni Oldtaoilo* You are perfectly right, 
sir—no where should we attempt to appear better 
than we are. No man on earth U free from 
fault!, and yet we would all Like to appear spot- 
leas in the eye* of those whose love at are seek¬ 
ing. 

Lord Derby. True. 

Baronsi Oidcanth. But we should, imme¬ 
diately, set about unveiling ourselves. 

Lard Derby, We should ngyer be veiled, 

Bmrontt Oldened* > Perfectly right, your lord¬ 
ship—and no where is deception more criminal 
than in love and friendship, 

l*rd Derby* [Atedr.} lit please* me. 

Barourt Qldcastfe. Therefore, tuy lord, 
permit me to begin our intercourse in a si range 
manner—by making known to you, immediately, 
my faults. 

Lord Derby. He who knows and acknow¬ 
ledge* his faults, is in a fair way of correct mg them. 

Baronet Old cast te. There is one amongst 
them, however, with which 1 am daily reproached, 
and which i find it difficult, heaven knows, to 
subdue : my cursed frankness- 

Idtrd Derby* Cursed frankness 7 \AriJe.) 
He doe* not please me. 

Baronet Qidc+etU Oh, my lord, if you only 
knew bow much 1 Lave fu Acred on account of it ! 
In these times no one will bear the truth. One 
cal]* it foolishness; another, criminal; tins one 
think* it nueasonablr, because it doe* not pro¬ 
mise to fill his purse ; that one, regard* it as in* 
sotenct, and become* angry ; a Ibiid pronounces 
it falsebooL 
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! Lord Derby. 0, yem, I know that stick them* 

' las* thing* are common, 

■ Baronet OiJcastlr. Think, my lord, of what 
f an e fleet such a elate of things must produce upon 
; an honorable minded man. Wherever be turn 
| be aeta people standing with their Anger* io their 
| ear*. 11* may scream but the world is deaf. 

Lord Derby, {Aside) He doe* please me f 
( Baronet Oidcaetie, 1 might, bug ago, have 

■ been minister. A sinecure of three thousand 
s pounds was offered mu if I would leave parliament; 

but, curse me, if 1 would do it- 

Lord Derby. Thai was very worthy. 

I Baronet QldcaetD* I know very well that a 
man muLcs enemies, and doc* not increase hu 
prosperity by such a course of conduct. 

1*0 rd Derby. Not T 

Baronet Old cattle. A man quarrel* will 

< himIf because he cannot hold hi* tongue, 
j J^ord Derby. [A aide.) He doe# not please me. 

i Baronet UidcurlU. But, Test jdui /•rt fa# 

netjf. 

{ Lord Derby. Would you like to take ■ walk, 

■; in the park, before dinner 7 

Baronet Uidcoeth, l am at your dispuaaL 
Lord Derby. Ah ! there i* our painter, sod 
; with the sketch already in his baud. 

■ Huntingdon. Ve* T my lord; hut to eon tm 
? the truth— 

i Lord Derby. The truth is not to be cooff**eil t 
it is to be told. 

i Huntingdon. The place from which it i» 
j taken, teems to me, to be badly chosen . 

. Lord Derby. Why, sir, it is ■ favorite apt 
j of mine. 

Huntingdon. I view it with the eye of u 
; artist, only. 

Baronet Oldcaitie. Oh, let ua, by all means, 

J visit the place. 1 have a lasts for landscape. 
with legard either to nature or art, indeed, 1 am 
perfectly at Lome, 

Lord Derby, Ah ! I will show yoq m y gal¬ 
lery of paintings, then. 

Baronet GidrastU* Paintings? Bravo! I 
know how to prise them. Bui 1 forewarn yon. 
air, that I am a sever* critic. 

Lord Derby, bo much lb* biller. 

j 

I Baronet OlJra&tlr- (To Lvauiia.) Charm- 
> ing lady, 1 ttmat take tny eye* away, but my 
heart 1 leave with you. 

L*rd Derby. Let ui have tbe pleasure of 
your company, Jlr t Huntingdon. (£ril Loan 
Dlkhv, Baronet Olucastl* and Hljtincdon) 
Uanuok. Well, fair lady, what will you do 
with the heart which is left behind ? 

\ Evelina, 1 do not know. 

Jlinttak. ) think, we will take it ia good 
keepmg, and order the wedding clothe*. 
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£r«/iNiL But I must \ox e him first. 

flittiHaA. What hinders you from that 7 

Evrlitia- (Aj id#,) Love, perhaps ! 

Hannah But it ii no matter if you do not 
love him now—that will come afterward. 

Evelina. HoW 10 T 

Hannah. Two young trees planted tide by 
aide, and bound elowly together, will interlace 
their branches. 

Evelina, Better still if, in nature's course, 
they had sprung up side by side. 

Hannah. All comparison* halt. Let us 
come to the gist of the matter. For sixteen 
years you have played, upon this island, the part 
of Miranda. Tour father is a kind of Prospero ; 
and we lack only a Caliban. At last, by good 
fortune, a Ferdinand is thrown, by the tempest of 
love, upon the coast, and he it ready 1o save us 
from ibis cursed island; seize upon turn, at once 
with both bands. 

Evtliwt, But 1 find myselr very well con- 
tented upon this cursed island. 

Hannah, Tea, as a bird is contented in a 
cage, because it knows nothing of freedom ; but 
let it By twice round the garden, and the third 
time it will fly away. 

Brciina. Have I not been in Edinburgh? 

Hanna A, Four weeks, with a pevish old aunt, 
who kept you like a child, in leading strings. 
Now you will make your appearance a* lady Old- 
castle, and can do as you please. 

Evelina. U will not please me to do any thing 
evil, 

Hannah. Oh l who said any thing of evil ? 
But the innocent pleasures of youth, of which you 
have long been deprived? 

Evelina. 1 deprived of the pleasures of youth! 
You are mistaken. I have always been happy, 

Hannah. Yes, as a child. 

Evelina. Ah, yes, as a child ! 

Hannah. It would be well enough if they 
could endure, but these pleasures become as 
indifferent to ui at our dolls. 

Evelina* That it a pity. 

ttumo*. You step forth into the world, 
dress, and conquer You are flattered by fhe 
most handsome men and envied by the most 
beautiful women. You flutter from flower to 
flower, swimming in the fragrancy of their blos¬ 
soms, with no other trouble than daily to inhale 
it, no other care than to think of the morrow's 
diversion. 

hWiw, And the heart? 

Hannah* The heart moves, gently, in rosy 
dreamt, 

Evdino, And the mind t 


Hannah* The mind diverts itself in game* of 
wit; always winning, never losing, 

Ewiina. But I feel as if a great deal of that 
which assures me of sweet tranquility might 
be lost. I do not know how to express it, but I 
■ feel that it i« so. Your Edinburgh seems to me 
j like a richly decorated ball-room, brilliant with 
: a thousand wax lights— 

Hannah. Well, ii not such a room mignifi- 
; cent? 

Evelina, Oh yes; but for those, only, who 
have not just seen the sun rise. In short, that 
big island has no charms for me, and I greatly 
prefer remaining on this little one. 

Hannah. To see wild ducks taken. 

Evelina. To love nature and my father, 

Hannah. And to renounce, for ever, ail other 
! love. 

EvtHna* How so ? 

Hannah. Do you suppose there is a man. 

: who thinks any thing of himself, that would con* 

; *eijt to bury himself upon this island, even if it 
( were in your arms ? 

jj EveJiita. Why not ? if he loved me_Ah I 

j know one with whom 1 would remain here, even, 
{ if the sea were to swallow up all the island but 
5 a single rock. But—whether he loves me—1 
: know not! (£***.) 

Hannah She knows one? she loves one? 

; and ii remains a secret to me ? to me, the cun¬ 
ning Abigail! Who can it be? The face of a 
|! man, upon this island, is a rarity! none but 
fishermen even pass by ItL—Is it possible that 
:j she could have formed an attachment in Ediii- 
burgh ? Oh no ; she could scarcely endure the 
| time, till she could again clamber over ber dear 
| rocks.—Stop! a light breaks in upon me—the 
| young painter—right!—she has looked too deeply 
| into his burning eyes. Childishness !—that can 
: come to nothing. It will only be necessary to 
give the old one a hint when he will put this 
proud young gentleman into a boat, and, with 
his burning eyes, set him sailing to Scotland. 
{Enltr RjiLfu.) Ah Ralph i whence come you ? 

Ralph. 1 have been climbing about, a little, 
with the gentlemen. The old lord has just taken 
j; my master to see his picture gallery, and 1 stole 
away in order to seek this beautiful original. 

Hannah i How does the matter it and 7 
Have you observed nothing ? How does your 
j master deport himself? Does he bid fair to gain 
: the affections of the eccentric old creature#. 

Ralph. Oh ! he is his, body and soul. I must 
j say it to the credit of my master that he plays 
• his part with eminent skill. 

I Hannah* He wilt do well enough P if he 
\ do not praise too extravagantly. 

< Ralph. He praises, to be sure, but bow ? He 
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put* salt in hi* lemonade became the old lord 
cannot bear any thing sweet. He atande here, 
and contemplates the scene before him—a long 
pause—then he nod* with the air of a connois¬ 
seur—he shakes hie head doubtfully —beautiful ! 
heavenly! he cries out in an enraptured tone— 
but, he adds, and points out something that is 
defective. •• Mach taste/* he cries again—>< a 
profound knowledge of art ha* ruled here"—and 
immediately another but limpi in. His butt, 
however, take only so much from his praise as a 
skilful gardener prunes from a fruit tree in order 
to make it bear more abundantly. 

Hannah. Heaven give us fruit, speedily ! 

Ralph. Be easy, it is already forming- 

lianHah. I am aatoaiihed at the success 
of your master, as he plays the part of a truth- 
teller for the first time in his life. 

Ralph. It is not * part becoming people of 
rank. The truth, to be sure, u good enough for 
one of us. 

Hannah. Pshaw! it is n't good Tor any 
body, nor any thing. It is, especially, incon¬ 
venient in wedlock, for, if married people were 
always to speak truth to each other they would 
never cease quarrelling. 

Ralph. Right my dear; when we are married 
we will take care of ihat. 

Ha/in ah. Understood, of course. See, there 
comes truth personified. Quick! let us get out 
of bis way. [Rrit.) 

Ralph, Well, if it must remain upon earth 
this i* its most proper dwelling place. This 
island shall become the Botany Bay of truth- 
preachers. But whence will the poor colonists 
get Their women ? {£'**(.) 

( Enter Loan Dekbt, Ba bos Oldcastlx and 
HrnTiwenon ) 

Baronet Oldta.nle. Huntingdon.) How 

ii it possible, my dear sir, that you can, for a 
moment, doubt that the view from the pyramid, 
is the most charming to be found upon the island. 

Hunting ton. I have already expressed my 
opinion. 

Baronet Oldtaule, These mountains, these 
rocks, these hills, these cliffs— 

Huntingdon. This brown sand, this dry grass; 
not a single tree, not a bush, not a drop of water. 

Baronet OideastU. It is true that great talent 
is required to du justice to such a simple scene; 
but, my lord, do not give up this thought—-Mr. 
Huntingdon will not, I hope, be offended because 
of my frankness, but 1 must say that it is a splendid 
landscape ’ so retired—so sublime !— 

hard Derby. And so varied ? 

Baronet Oldtaule. Right, my lord, and so 
varied. 
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j Bard Derby. {Aeid*} That i* hi* fifth li*. 

[Atoad.) But what do you think of my park ? 

{ Baronet Old cattle. As a whole it is a great 
\ conception, a noble plan. , 

Lord Derby, [Aside) Lie the sixth. 

Baronet Oldtaeilo. Bu! parts, here and there— 
the truth must be said—are defective. 

Lord Derby. Will you be to good as to point 
| out some instances. 

Baronet OldeatiU. If, for example, instead of 
' the old group of trees upon this hill, a little 
: Temple — 

Huntingdon. Good heavens! there are already 
too many temples. 

Baronet Old cattle. And in the valley, where 
J the stream makes a little island,a Chinos*pagoda 
would add greatly, to the beauty of tbs scene. 

Huntingdon. Far from it, 

Baron OideastU . (Ca*te am annihilating 
glance upon Huntingdon, and tmrmj, again, i* 
Loan Debut.) These, you see, are merely lit¬ 
tle forgotten ornaments, in a masterpiece. No, 

' in truth, 1 do not wish to Batter, but your park 
\ has put me into au ecatacy of delight. 

1 Lord Derby. {And*.) Lie the seventh. 

{Aloud.j And what say you of my picture 
i gallery ? 

j Baron OideastU. I say that it betrays the 
: hand of a connoisseur. 1 have observed two or 
\ three copies, only ; but the same defect is appa- 
. rent in the best collections. You see that I know 
} nothing of flattery. 

Lord Derby. {Aside.} Lie the eighth. 

Baronet Old cattle. Another, in my plan, 

\ would, doubtless, have found your park without 
■ fault, your gallery without copies; but that is 
not in my power—1 most tell the troth in spite 
j of circumstances. 

Ijord Derby , Mr. Huntingdon does not agree 

! with you, in opinion. 

Huntingdon, No, my lord. 

Baronet Oldrastle Artists are sometimes apt 
| to give themselves airs—1 do not like them. 

lard Derby. I forgot to show you tny 
[ daughter's portrait, painted by this gen Ik man. 

> It is in£he gallery. 

Huntingdon. 1 did not see it. 

Lard Derby. You are right. It is in the 
room next the gallery. Here is the key ; 1 hag— 

| Huntingdon. With pleasure. (A'jcsr.f 
j Baronet OideastU. 1 do not like that young 
man. 

Lord Derby. Why uot ? 

Baronn old tattle. He finds fault with sverj* 

< thing. 

I Lord Derby. If he speaks from conviction— 

Baronet OideastU, He is no artist, then i for 
i this park, this gallery—I did not dire to express 
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fully my impression* in bis presence, for fear he 
might GMppot# I desired la Hatter you. and the 
very suspicion of such a disposition is torture 
lo me \ You, my lord, on the contrary, already 
know me— 

Lord Derby. Y«i, yes, 1 know you already. 
Baronet Old cattle* That there is truth iu my 
heart and upon my lip. 

Ldtrti Derby* Just such a sou-it»*law am 1 have 
long desired. But 1 do not know whether my 
uncle, the old bishop of Durham, who has in¬ 
tended to make my daughter his heir,— 

Baronet OldcaetU. A hue old mall, 

Lord Derby. But very obstinate, and a great 
enemy to the opposition party, to which, 1 be* 
Ueve, you belong. 

Baronet GldcastU* Yes. 

Lord Derby, If you do not leave it, his con¬ 
sent will be obtained with great difficulty. 

Baronet OldcaetU. Hera I That is, certainly, 
a little embarrassant . 

Lord Derby . Your character your love of 
truth, will not permit you— 

Baronet Uldcu&tU. t would rather die than 
To speak against my principles 

Lord Derby. That is a pity, for J cannot 
ihink of depriving my daughter of this rich hen- 

Baronet Qldcaetl*. Hem l hem I perhaps 
there is a way to escape this difficulty. 

Lord Derby . Ah! what ? 

Baronet Old cattle. It is true that the truth 
must be told if we speak ; but is it nsceesary to 
speak under all circumstances T 
Lord Derby. I comprehend ; a Qian may re¬ 
main silent. 

Baronet OUeattle. ll if, sometimes, wise lo 
do so. 

Lord Derby, {And*. J| Bravo! 

Bar out t Old catti*. And in order to spare such 
respectable relative— 

Lard Derby. But the country ? 

Baronet Oldcattle. Yes, if J were the only 
speaker, on the opposition, no might, upon earth, 
could close my mouth; hut there are so many, 
and my talents are so insignificant— 

Lord Derby, But the mt, too* might keep 
thatr mouths dosed—- 

Baronet Oldcattle. It will be bard for me to 
do this; but for your sake, my loid, for the sake 
of your beautiful daughter-— 

Lord Derby. I fiiiy assure my uncle— 
Baronet Oldcattle. That he can count upon 
toe. 

Lord Derby. I wish you farewell, baronet 
Oldeutb, 

Baronet Qldcaeile. Where are you going, my 
laid! 


Lord Derby. Nowhere ; but you are respect¬ 
fully requested to take your departure from my 
island. 

Baronet Oldcartle, What do you mean, my 
lord ? 

Lord Derby, Spare yourself any explanation. 

Baronet Oldcmile, lias my candor offended 
you? 

Lord Derby. Your candor is spurious coin. 

Baronet Oldcattle* How* my lord, can you 
believe— 

Lord Derby* Mere shadows upon the wall—1 
am no child, sir, to be deceived by such shallow 
appearances. 

Baronet Oldened*. 1 am a man of honor, my 
lord. 

Lord Derby. Yes, according to your standard. 

Baronet OldcaeiU . And according to yours, 
too* I hope- 

Lord Derby. Honor has, long since, borrowed 
the mask of integrity and sports it lo suit [he 
fancy of every one. 

Baronet Qldcn*(U+ You know my family, 
my lord ? 

Lord Derby. Oh yes. Was not Lord Cob* 
ham, w ho was hanged under the reign of Henry 
V + an 0Ideasllc ? 

Baronet OldcaeiU. Certainly ; like me he 
was a martyr to troth- 

Lord Derby. I give you my w ord* sir, I hut 
you will never be hanged for the take of truth. 

Baronet OldcaeiU. I think it useless, my 
lord, for us to jest any longer. 

Lord Derby. Farewell, then. 

Baronet Oldcaetle. How can I fare well 
without the possession of your bcauliiul 
daughter ? 

Lord Derby. You will never possess my 
daughter. 

Baronet Oldcattle* There is, prcbaUy, a 
more fortunate rival ? 

Lord Derby . Probably. 

Baronet OldcaeiU. 1 *11 break his neck then— 
you see that I am candid. 

Lord Derby. Be off, sir, or you will take an 
involuntary leap from the next cliff—you see that 
1 am candid. 

Baronet OldcaeiU. Upon our large island 
such conduct as this would be called brutish. 

Lord Derby. They are at liberty to give to 
it any name they please. 

Baronet OldeatiU. I will go, my lord, but 
not before I have given you a last proof of my 
sincerity. 

Lord Derby* It will be the first. 

Baronet Oldcaetie. Your park is absurd, your 
gallery is worthless, your daughter is a title 
goose, and you arc insupportable, 
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Lord Derb f. Bravo! He hu ipoken out 
the truth (bis time, it but- ItUipity tbit 
moit men speak truth only when they art 
angry,*—exercise virtue only out of revenge- 
Should I sacrifice mj child to such a man? 
Never 1 I will get rid of this i«ino of wooers. 
Z will throw her* and the sooner it is done the 
better,, into the arms of an honest youth* who 
by hia heart, alone* is ennobled* 

(Enter HuKTtPGDcK') 

Hunting dan. (Hastily.) What have t seen ? 

lard Btrbf. Well, sir* what hive you seen ? 

Huntingdon, Masterpieces of art* 

lord Derby. where? where? 

Huntingdon. You jest—where else hut in 
the saloon to which you gave me the key. What 
treasures are there concealed? 

Lord Derby, The painting near the door is 
not bad* 

Huntingdon, Not had 1 A Madonna, by 
Raphael, not bad ! 

Lord Derby, The picture opposite the second 
window appears to me to be tolerable, 

Huntingdon. Tolerable \ a Rembrandt ! 
tolerable, only ! 

Lord Dor by. The night piece, in the corner, 
deserves commendation. 

Huntingdon, {Ironiratfy ) Really ? A Ru¬ 
ben* ! if it indeed worthy of commendation ? 

Lord Derby. But it hat such a wretched 
frame. 

Huntingdon, The deuce take the frame 1 the 
picture is a treasure ? 

Lord Derby . You are entirely beside your¬ 
self. 

Huntingdon. And you are very cold, Par¬ 
don me, my lord, but it is a crying shame that 
such a collection of paintings should be in this 
corner of the world in your haiub. 

Jjord Derby. Why so ? Can I not enjoy 
myself with them ? 

Huntingdon. I know well, my lord, that 
one connoisseur of feeling is worth more than a 
thousand ordinary ganers—bu!—pardon me, my 
lord, my enthusiastic love of art forces the truth 
from me-— 

Lord Derby. The utterance of the truth 
never requires pardon, 

Huntirngdom, You do not know how to ap¬ 
preciate your wealth. You show a collection of 
bungling copies to every body, with rompLacency, 
jnJ keep your costly originals locked up- 

Lord Derby. May not that be because J 
wish to enjoy them alone, and in silence* 

Huntingdon. I would fain believe so; but 
who, that truly loves art, could say of a Raphael, 
that it is not bad, and call a Rembrandt, totem- 
*.V—pardon me, sir* but I do riot undcrsiaud it- 



Lord Derby* {Aside .j Bravo ! [Aloud ) 
Well I am delighted that i < 
something, in my castle, worthy of i 
will, now, doubtless, pus a mouth or 1 
here more pleasantly, in order to copy 
these things? 

Duntimgdom, Into what a tempUtkw do you 

lead me l 

Lord Derby, You can do u much as you 
please every day and will be quite undisturbed. 

Hutttiugdom. Undoubtedly, if 1 am oily 
allowed to practice my art behind locks and botu. 

Lori# Derby, Not so. You may kvs ok 
served the piano in the middie of the room; my 
daughter is accustomed to practise there amnl 
hours every day. But that will not disturb 
you ;; and, except my daughter t 
thither* 

Huntingdon, That, my lord, 
than any thing else disturb me; but, without it, 
I bad already determined to leave your horns and 
island. 

Liord Derby * Ah, indeed ! why, hot a vary 
short time ago, you were of a different mind- 

Hunttugdon. Yes, hot DOW— 

Lord Derby , May the cause of this 1 
your intention be inquired? 

Huntingdon. Pardon me, my lord. 

Perhaps the baronet ] 


Lord Derby* 
you letters? 
Huntingdon. 
Lord Derby, 
Huntingdon. 
Lord Derby, 
Huntingdon^ 



Ot 

to 


No* 

Or you haft grown 
Not so- 
Qr— 

1 beg, my lord—you < 

guess the cause, and it is impossible lor 
tell you. 

Lord Dtrb*. Why apt ? Ih* trath d»ail 
never be dissembled. 

Hu ntimgdan. You are quite tight, truth should 
never be dissembled ; but then is a difference, it 
seems to me, between silence and dissimulation. 

Lord Derby . There can be no greater* 

Huntingdon. When the truth can do harm 
only, to myself and others— 

Lord Derby. You think it prrminibJe to 
remain silent ? 

Huntingdon. Yei. 

Lord Derby. I am not altogether of year 
opinion ; yet there are circumstances 
it may be right. It ii t at least, i 
against truth, and there are few who 
But how, sir, if your reasons Wfi 
would you, any longer, conceal the truth? 

Hunuugdom* If my retwaa were guemail— 

Lard Derby, Yes. If, for iustance T l were 
lo say : h You love my daughter !" what would 
you «y ? 
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Humingdott, I would say, « ray lord,” 

Lord D*rhy. Bravo! bravo ! 

Huntingdan. I would beg you not to regard 
a put ion which I have vainly endeavored to 
tfiibdue, as any violation of the holy right! of hos¬ 
pitality, and to dismiss me with kindness—for I 
am a fugitive from myself. 

Lord Dtrty. Well, well, my daughter is 
pretty, and l And it quite natural. But that is 
no reason why you should go. 

Huntingdon. Yee, it certainly is. 

Lord Dorty, You ar e an honorable man, and, 
if you will promise me never to let my daughter 
suspect— 

Huntingdon . That 1 cannot promise. 

Lord Dtrty , {Atitit.) Bravo! 

Huntingdon. I am matter of my tongue but 
not of my eyee. 

Lord Dtrty . An honorable man governs both. 

Huntingdon. And when after honorable com¬ 
bat, he fears that he will be compelled to yield, 
be diet the danger. 

Lord Dtrty. Shall 1 think less well of you 
than I have done T 

Huntingdon. Thai would certainly give me 
much pain, yet I would rather it should be so, 
then to yield- 

Lord Dtrty. Hem ! hem I am certainly 
very unwilling that you should leave me. Your 
'audition certainly places a gulf betwixt you and 
rny daughter— 

Huntingdon, I know it. 

Lord Dtrty , But, perhaps, you are of noble 
blood. 

Huntingdon, Ho. 

D>rd Dtrty . Who knows. The name of 
Huntingdon U old and distinguished ? 

Huntingdon. Hot through me. 

Lord Dtrty. A Huntingdon was made Cuke 
of Exeter, under Richard II. in 1397. 

Huntingdon. I have not descended from him. 

lord Dtrty, Perhaps you may have coma in 
in oblique line. 

Huntingdon, ft » eery doubtful. 

Lord Dtrty. Think for a moment. If you 
could bring some slight evidence of the fact—1 
should not be very exacting. 

Huntingdon. No, my lord, 1 cannot. It 
would, certainly, be an easy matter to fabricate 
a half dozen certificate! of baptism; but leave 
me my self-respect that my heart may, at least, 
remain worthy of your daughter. 

Lord Dtrty. [No longer obit to nufretn kimttlf.) 
You shall have her! no body else, in the Vorld, 
but you, shall have her. 

Huntingdon. My lord— 

Tjtrd Dtrty . Will you not take her, will you 
not T 
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Huntingdon. Great heaven I yes— 

l*rd Dtrty. Well, you shall have her. For 
twenty yean have I lived upon this desert, in the 
hope of meeting with a true man. One has 
arrived at last! and shall I be such a fool as to 
let him go again ! 

Huntingdon. Is this a dream ! 

Lord Drrty, A dream is a lie, and with lies I 
have nothing to do. You have been here four 
months ; daring that time I have tried you daily, 
and have always found you pure. If you ate the 
descendant of a coalman, you shall he Lord Der¬ 
by's son-in-law. 

HHMtmgdon. Good heaven ! through what 
have I deserved— 

Lord Dtrty. Through your honesty. 

Huntingdon. Which has so often locked palaces 
against me— 

Zttrd Dtrty. But which, here, opens hearts to 
you. You have, I doubt not, sometimes thought 
me eccentric. I played a part with you; for 
alas! I have been so often deceived that I have 
been compelled to sloop to such means, in order 
to unmask men. It was for this reason that I 
planned such a wretched park; if you had found 
it beautiful, I should have inscribed your name 
upon the great list. It was for this reason that I 
filled my picture gallery with ■ number of 
miserable copies; if yoa bad praised them I should 
have known you, at once, far a flatterer. For 
this reason have I called a Rembrandt toUraile, 
and a Raphael not bad, and, if yon had uot taken 
fire, on the occasion, the door would have been 
open for you. You may recall to your memory 
many ways in which, during your stay, I have 
tried you; I am now certain of my position. 
You desire to go that you may not lead my 
daughter to bestow upon you what you conceived 
to be, an improper affection. You would not 
pretend to a distinguished relationship, in order, 
by the agency of a falsehood, to become my son- 
in-law. Therefore you shall have her ! you and 
no other! 

Huntingdon. Noble air, I feel that 1 should 
not deserve the good opinion you entertain of me, 
did I not, at this time, remind you of what the 
world will aay to such a marriage, for your 
daughter, as you propose. 

Lord Dtrty. That is no concern of mini, but 
the miserable concern of the world. It may say 
what it plea sea. 1 shall sit upon my island and 
not hear it; and even if it reach my ears, what 
should I care? Shall I, on that account, refuse 
the happiness of winning a friend—a son, in whom 
I have unlimited confidence. Confidence! that 
beautiful blossom of life! The young tree is 
whitened with it, but how meagre is the yield of 
fruit in the harvest. To me it is the greatest 
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earthly happiness to know tint I in lo*«d fcf 
tmccit peuplt—with whom tba suspicion of 
• does be real! y mean this f doss he not say this 
to please me," doe* not present itself with every 
look and word. With each I can constantly feel 
ihs sweet conviction, that, "as be thought so 
has he spoken." 

HuHtutgJv*. That nijfin you—hot youi 
daughter I 

l+td Iitrif. Oh there will he no difficulty in 
that quartet And you t Will yon, for the first 
tune, deceive me T Have you not rend na much in 
her eyes ? 

fimmiirntJett. Lure is so apt to Hatter ilsetf. 

L*rd Iitrif. Her eyes are aa true as her 
tongue. You have reed them aright. 

I was to presumptuous as to 
aspect it, and, even on that account, did I wish 
to hasten my departure. 

Lord Iitrif, Now you remain here, and for¬ 
ever. Is it not so?—you will not leave this 
desert until death conduct* me into the beautiful 
land of truth ? 

ilwmton#dtn. Never,—father t 

(Earsi’ EtiLisi.) 

Urd fVrtp You came just in time, Evelina. 
Our guest will leave us 

EiWina- Will leave us ? 

l*rd Drrhf. You seem agitated. 

ErsfiW Yet. 

Jj>rd DtrUf, n grieves you ? 

Ertittw. Yes. 

/*»rd Iitrif. Bravo ? At) the London dolls 
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i would, under such circumstance., have affiwted 
reserve ; but she is my daughter, aha speaks si 
; aha feels. Evelina them la but one way of katp 
iag him, and that is in your power. 

EWiaa. Oh then ha will carta inly stay. 

I fund Iitrif. You must determine to marry 
him. WellT You seem agitated again ! 
ErsAna. Yes' but— 

\ Itrd Dirty. But what T 
j Mm* Must 1 my it. dser father t 
\ l**d Iitrif, Certainly, out with it. 

Etulittm. ]t was a joyful agitation. 

JWd Iitrif. That 'i right. 

UnutmgdttL Your father's goodness, mm 
\ allows me to antertain the baldest ho pan. 
Evtlttm Yes, my father is vary good ! 
EttHttmgdmm. Do you confirm my happiness * 
EWsae. By so doing | only assart my an 
t*rd Iitrif. Well, I all that frankness in¬ 
deed. But Evelina, you will sot get away ftoa 
{ the cursed island. 

ErWiae. Where would I ha, rather than with 

| him ? 

Urd Drrif. A nd with me, I hope. 

! Jfs dias And with my father. 

Itrd brrif. That cam* very haltingly, hut 
I will believe it, neverthsleas. 

ErsfuM. It fa true. 

; Stud Dtrbf. Let it storm upon the main lead, 
\ then ! Happiness and sincerity find their duet- 
> ling- place upon this little island. Three truthful 
; human beings, who love each other ! apes a 
square of four milesTruly ao country in Europe 
can boast of such a populitiou. 
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